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the powers to restore order in China, the settlement of Italy's
colonial claims, and the stabilization of the internal political
situation in Germany. There was only one possible alternative
course, an agreement not on disarmament but on rearmament.
Before the advent of Herr Hitler to power, Germany would
have accepted a limited measure of rearmament, and France
would have accepted a limited measure of superiority over
Germany. That would have solved no problems but would at
least have given further time for their solution in an atmosphere
far less tense. Even, however, if the failure to get an agreed
rewording of the peace treaties had been complete, we should,
had the attempt been made, have known in time where we
stood and have been able to prepare public opinion for the
alternative policy of preserving the status quo by force.

Not enough attention has been called to the danger, first
manifested in the inter-war period, of allowing a false public
opinion to grow up under the influence of unofficial agencies.
In Great Britain the influence of the League of Nations Union,
and in the thirties of the Institute of International affairs, was
steadily on the increase. Great sums of money wrere spent on
instructing the public, and leaders of all parties lent their names
to these organizations, which were brilliantly directed. They
did, however, lead the great majority of men and women of
goodwill to believe that the salvation of the world's peace could
come, and could only corne, through the League of Nations.
The error was fundamental. The choice of alternatives re-
mained the same whether the decision was taken at Geneva or
in London. What the world wished and had a right to know
was what choice we would make. To say, as we so often did,
that we would acquiesce in any settlement provided it was made
by consent and through the machinery of the League, well
knowing that the League could settle nothing unless the powers
were unanimous, was, in fact, a policy of hopeless drift. Owing
to the misguided enthusiasm of the public, it was hailed as an
heroic gesture of devotion to the newest and most progressive
of the ideologies.

Mr. Baldwin's approach to the domestic problems of Great
Britain was, fortunately, rather firmer than his handling of
foreign policy. Having abandoned, as we have seen, protection